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LETTERS 


You have one hell of a fantastic maga¬ 
zine. First of all I must tell you that I gave 
a copy of WIN to my dentist who happens 
to be an official of me Ventura County 
Boy Scouts^ He was interested in the 
article about the Boy Scouts Jamboree in 
Iran (WIN 6/15/78). He showed it to the 
District President and I understand he 
was impressed. 

The main reason I am writing to you 
is to obtain some information. Several of 
us were arrested at Diablo Canyon this 
summer. (You should have received a 
copy of my letter to the editor.) Well, we 
have decided to go public in Ventura 
County and have planned a general 
meeting about the evils and dangers 
(same ming) of nuclear power. I would 
like to give (sell) information about 
nuclear power at the meeting and would 
like to receive from you some material 
you feel may be of interest to individuals 
who attend the meeting. We plan to have 
between 20-40 people attend. We are 
going to show tne film ‘ Tower to the 
People.” Atthe moment we will not be 
able to reimburse you but if you will ac¬ 
cept the word of a nigh school teacher 
who has to pay a $500.00 fine and 
^nd 11 days in jail next year because of 
l&blo Canyon, I will promise to make it 
up to you. 

^ —JAY CROSBY 

Oxnard. Calif. 


Minority group medical education in the 
US is too critically important and contro¬ 
versial an issue to let your cited statistics 
(WIN 10/5/78) stand without correction. 

In the past black schools have largely 
carried the load. Forty-one black colleges 
(all drawing support from the United 
Negro College Fund) carry an enroll¬ 
ment of 50,(^ and have graduated 80% 
ciail black physicians in this country. 
Howard and Meharry have trained over 
80% of all black physicians and dentiste, 
and Tuskegee over 80% of black veteri¬ 
narians. Only one other school, the 
University of Texas, Medical Branch, at 
Galveston, has so fine a record for 
minority group education. Of Mexican 
American MD’s in the US, 68% have 
graduated there. 

Currently the contribution of the re¬ 
maining 118 medical schools to minority 
group education far exceeds the produc¬ 
tion worn Howard, Meharry and UTMB. 
Total enrollments for 1975-76 were: * 

Blacks 3456(6.2%) 

American Indian 172 (0.3%) 

Mexican American 699 (1.3%) 

Mainland Puerto Rican 197 (0.4%) 

Total Minority Group 4,524 (8.1 %) 

Total Enrollment 55,818 
Howard and Meharry together have a 
total enrollment of about 700. UTMB has 
about the same size student body, with 


over 20% minority group students. 

If current trends are maintained, with 
blacks comprising six percent of gradu¬ 
ates, the proportion of black physicians 
will increase from the present level of 
about two percent to three percent in the 
next decade. Medical schools in the US, 
by general consent, have set for them¬ 
selves the “realistic goal” toraisethe 
level of blacks in medical school entering 
classes to 10%, and that of other minori¬ 
ties proportionately. The degree of 
shortfall in the attainment of proportion¬ 
ate representation, even with this higher 
goal, is evident in the following figures: 

To bring the proportion of black physi¬ 
cians up to 12%, equal to the black 
population in the US, within 10 years 
would require that 38% of the students 
in American medical schools would have 
to be black, and black graduates would 
have to number 5,800 per year. History 
teaches that the odds are against this 
happening. _geORGEMARGOUS 
Ehmovery N.H. 

Delia Aguilar-San Juan’s article (WIN, 
9/28/78) reminds us of thr^ important 
rules of thumb when selecting our work 
living places: 

1— Don’t work for nagging bosses. 

For various reasons, they are ultimately 
ineffectual. Why waste ourselves with 
them? 

2— Our ideologies are so much bag¬ 
gage that we carry about. If, after 
moving in, we find there is insufficient 
storage space for them, we have two 
choices: get rid of some of the excess 
baggage, (and, really, don’t we get tired 
oHugging the heavy things around?), or 
find more appropriate accomodations. 
(Usually one can find a space, unless the 
Shriners are in town.) 

3— A state founded upon chauvinism 

in its many forms is not likely to 
engender in its bosom institutions for ef¬ 
fectively removing chauvinism. _ 

—LARRY MAHAFFEY 
Austin, Texas 

Readers of WIN will be interested to 
learn about an important new peace 
education resource recently published 
by the American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee. The pamphlet, “Power Plants 
and Weapons: The Nuclear Connec¬ 
tion, ’ ’ deals specifically with the links 
between nuclear power plants and 
atomic bombs. It does not discuss 
general reasons for opposing nuclear 
power (such as the danger of a core melt¬ 
down from a loss of coolant accident or 
problems of waste storage). Rather, the 
piece provides a detailed examination of 
some of the many connections between 
these two issues, such as cancer 
mortality and genetic damage from 
radiation pollution and the relationship 
between nuclear exports and weapons 
proliferation. 

Copies may be obtained by writing: 
Peace Education Program Resources, 
AFSC, 1501 Cherry Street, PhUadelphia, 
PA 19102. Prices are as follows: 25^ each 


postpaid, 20^ each for 10 or more, 15^ 
each for 100 or more plus postage. Pay¬ 
ment should accompany order. 

—JERRY ELMER 
Providence, R.L. 

Today we take full responsibility for our 
participation in the first political kidnap¬ 
ping in this country—the kidnapping of 
Patricia Hearst. We are entering guilty 
pleas to what the judicial system calls 
^‘simple kidnapping” but nothing about 
our actions today or those of four and a 
half years ago has been simple. So it 
comes as no surprise to us that our 
feelings today are complex—pride in af¬ 
firming what our actions accomplished 
and what we learned from them; a very 
definite pain that six of our close friends 
died, Russ and Joe are in prison and the 
two of us will be separated from each 
other by years more in prison; a relief 
that the uncertainty of the past years is 
over; and a confidence in our combined 
strength to continue fighting for the 
principles we believe in— the right of all 
people to control their own lives and to 
be free no matter what the costs. 

We participated in an act which re- 
movea Patricia Hearst from her home, 
her way of life, the people she knew and 
the privilege which had insulated her 
from the oppression that so many people 
suffer. Out of all the lies, distortions, 
exaggerations that have emanated from 
the Hearst family in an attempt to fool 
the public—one fact alone has been true. 
Patricia Hearst was kidnapped. She was 
not brainwashed, beaten, tortured or 
raped. She was not locked alone in a 
closet for days and weeks on end. She 
was not coerced into rejecting her family 
and remainiim with the people who 
made up the !^A. 

She was kidnaped by a group of eight 
SLA members. Our politics had various 
origins—^the prison movement, the anti¬ 
war movement, the women’s move¬ 
ment—but all developed at a time when 
the Nixon White House was attempting 
to crush all forms of legal dissent 
through infiltration, surveillanc^, 
murder, break-ins, frame-up criminal 
charges. The eight of us along with 
others in this country responded by 
translating our beliefs into illegal armed 
actions as a means to attack power and 
wealth. We were fully aware of the 
risks—death, imprisonmnent, 
failure—but we all felt totally committed 
to any and all vehicles of change that 
could propel us closer to uprooting op¬ 
pression and realizing a free society. 

Our actions in 1974 forced the Hearst 
family to funnel two niillion dollars worth 
of food into the poor communities of 
California. The sanctuary of invisibility 
that the ruling class has so longenjoyed 
in this country was shattered. The source 
and extent of the Hearst’s wealth was 
exposed through the channels of their 
own media empire and put in brutal 
contrast to tiie poverty of millions of 
people. 

At one time Patricia Hearst felt the 
same pride and self-respect as we did 
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because all three of us saw the events of 
February 1974 as a coming of age—a 
leap in our understanding and growth. 
But since her arrest, she has never 
allowed herself the pride of confronting 
the truth and taking responsibility for 
actions she made other own free will. 
Likewise her family and other members 
of the ruling class will never take 
responsibility for the oppression that the 
very existence of wealth and privilege 
makes inevitable. 

A plea does not represent bowing 
down to the state. It does not mean that 
we have been given any favors. We have 
not offered them anything. We have only 
made the pragmatic choice of accepting 
what they offer because, very simply, its 
the vehicle by which we have gained con¬ 
trol over the amount of time we will do in 
prison—the means by which we can be 
back on the streets the soonest. 

Being tried on the state’s terms ac¬ 
cording to their distorted sense of justice 
and fairness, we would have been found 
guilty of participating in the Hearst kid¬ 
napping. But the state’s objective was 
far greater than demonstrating our in¬ 
volvement in that act. They intended to 
bury us alive under 13 charges carrying a 
penalty of life without possibility of 
parole—a sentence that’s been called 
the living death. Their objective was not 
grounded in the acts we were in fact 
resjionsible for but rather a desire to see 
our ideas—our revolutionary 
commitment—locked away for life. 

Today we take responsibility for four 
acts which is translated into four and a 
half more years in prison—three more 
years beyond our present term. Within 
four and a half years we’ll be back on the 
streets where we definitely want to be. In 
this sense we have succeeded in forcing 
the state to back down. 

Our plea today will allow us to speak 
out on our own terms about the kidnap- 

n of Patricia Hearst—we will be able 
are the trath as we know it about the 
SLA and Patricia Hearst’s involvement. 
We will be able to openly analyze the ac¬ 
complishments, the failures, the history, 
the context from our personal perspec¬ 
tive. Many of these facts would have 
come out in a trial but not on our terms. 
The arena of the courtroom wrenches 
events out of context, makes some ad- 
missable and some not and covers every¬ 
thing with the fog of unreality that 
passes for justice. 

But why was the state forced to make 
these concessions to us? First, they had 
very real fears about the credibility of 
their key witness—Patricia Hearst. They 
could not separate the truth from the lies 
and foey knew we could., They were 
dealing with the unknown and we had 
the facts. Second and probably more im¬ 
portant, the state had been aligned with 
the Hearst family all along—the state 
with its judicial system is in fact an arm 
of those who possess wealth and power. 
We believe the state was forced to back 
off its objectives in order to protect 
) Patricia Hearst and the Hearst family. In 
defending ourselves against a sentence 


of life without possibility of parole, we 
would have torn apart the web of lies 
Patricia Hearst has spun ever since her 
arrest. We would have exposed how the 
truth of the conditions she lived under 
after her kidnapping, her relationship to 
those who had kidnapped her and her 
feelings about her family all fit together 
with her decision to remain with the . 
SLA. The humiliating and devastating 
exposure of the truth would have proved 
to be a serious setback for the Hearst 
campaign to get Patricia Hearst released 
from prison immediately. Also, we 
would have pursued in the courtroom 
what the Hearst kidnapping only be¬ 
gan—exposure of the Hearst family’s 
history of greed, manipulation of public 
opinion, open advocacy of racism and 
championing of imperialist aggression 
throughout the world. We believe the so- 
called impartial judicial system was 
forced to negotiate with us because 
ruling class interests were at stake. 
Finally, the state “bargained” with us to 
save the thousands of aollars that our 
trial would have cost. 

We approached this trial with only the 
power of our revolutionary commitment 
and we enter our plea today on that 
basis . This same commitment by the 
SLA in 1974 forced concessions from the 
Hearst family in the form of food and 
access to the media. In 1977 the two of us 
forced concessions from the courts by 
using their own judicial system to fight 
for and win appointment of our own 
lawyers. Our plea today represents even 
further concessions on the part of the 
state. While they are forced to back off 
the brutal thrust of their objective, 
they are still in a position to extract a 
price—four and a half more years in 
prison for us. Like anyone, we experi¬ 
ence doubts, pain, sadness and loneli¬ 
ness in confronting this but our feelings 
exist within a pervading sense of 
strength, knowing that “time” can’t 
destroy the sense of freedom that’s 
within us. 

Valuable years of our lives will be de¬ 
fined by the cold reality of separation 
from each other, our families, our 
friends; isolation in maximum security 
(again a penalty for our ideas, not the 
acts we are convicted of); degradation of 
being treated as less than human; vio¬ 
lence that spreads like a disease from the 
racist, sexist hatred of reactionary 
guards and prisoners. For us this will 
leave permanent scars but its merely a 
short term loss while our gains are long 
term—the historic accomplishments of 
the Hearst kidnappings can never be 
erased and we will return to the streets 
as two strong individuals still committed 
to change. Ironically the state has only 
the short term gain of locking up our 
bodies while they extract their price. The 
long term loss will always be theirs 
because they cannot destroy us or the 
revolutionary potential of the American 
people. 

—EMDLY HARRIS 
BILL HARRIS 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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by Joseph E. Mulligan, S. J. 

a kaleidoscopic multinational which produces a 
myriad of items from candy to heavy 
machinery in countries ranging from South Africa 
to Thailand warrants a "conglomerate report" 
touching on a wide variety of issues, controversies, 
questions, and investigations. Gulf & Western 
(C&W), the amazingly diversified corporation 
which owns Paramount Pictures, Schrafft Candy, 
Madison Square Garden, Associates finance com¬ 
pany , Fruit of the Loom underwear, among many 
others, has been under fire from the National 
Council of Churches for its sugar operations in the 
Dominican Republic and its mining investment in 
South Africa. And it is under investigation by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for conflicts 
of interest on the part of top executives and other 
irregularities. An extensive investigative report 
was published by The New York Times, analyzing 
testimony against the company by a former top 
legal counsel already convicted of fraud and sen¬ 
tenced to three years in prison. 

_Investment in South Africa _ 

Despite increasing criticism of corporations 
investing in racist South Africa, and in the midst of 
the increasingly violent confrontation between the 
privileged white minority and the black masses, 
C&W has entered the fray. G&W has a one-third 
interest in Quebec Iron and Titanium, which has a 
39% interest in a $290 million iiminite mining and 
smelting complex at Richards Bay, South Africa. 
(The other two th irds of Quebec I ron and Titan i urn 
is owned by Kennecott Copper, which helped to 
topple Allende in Chile after his government na- 
tionalized the corporation's holdings there.) 

Joseph E. Mulligan, S.J. works with the Jesuit 

Project for Third World Awareness in Chicago. 


With its new investment, C&W joins companies 
like General Motors, IBM, Mobil, and many more 
(U.S. private investment exceeds $1.5 billion) in 
support of the racist system. C&W claims that the 
investment "does not imply endorsement of South 
Africa's policy of apartheid." Prime Minister 
Vorster, however, has said: "Every time a South 
African product is bought, it is another brick in the 
wall of our continued existence." The Interfaith 
Center on Corporate Responsibility of the National 
Council of Churches, in a study of South African 
investments, notes that "Church representatives 
have requested that Quebec Iron and Titanium dis¬ 
close any plans for training and upgrading of black 
workers, including wage ranges and benefits. At 
present management has no such plans and can 
give no indication of what its labor practices will 
be." The Church study concludes that foreign in¬ 
vestments "may provide the increased vested 
interest necessary to cement America's commit¬ 
ment to white South Africa against the majority 
African population. Certainly the white minority 
will view investment as encouragement and 
support for the status quo." 

In November 1976, Jean PewTyacke, an Ameri¬ 
can citizen in Johannesburg, along with her South 
African husband and 25 others who had been 
working with black labor union leaders were 
banned" for activities "which endanger or are 
calculated to endanger the maintenance of public 
order." The Tyackes worked in the Urban Training 
Project which functions as an independent union 
service organization to train and educate members 
of ten black trade unions. 

Tobe banned, in the case of the Tyackes, means 
that they may not leave Johannesburg without per¬ 
mission; they may not go into any area set aside for 
blacks, coloreds or Asiatics, nor into any factory, 
school, court, or publishing or editorial office. They 
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may not publish or be quoted in any publication, 
nor teach anyone other than their chi Idren, nor 
associate with other banned persons or attend any 
gatheringof three or more persons, and must 
report to a J ohannesburg pol ice station every 
Monday. TheTyackes are not imprisoned, but 
eight black trade unionists were detained 
The bannings of the 27 brought to a head the 
question of black South Africans' rights to organize 
in trade unions capable of defending their 
interests. While legal, black unions are not recog¬ 
nized under law because they may not be regis¬ 
tered; and only registered unions may participate 
in industrial councils or conciliation boards, where 
"virtually all wages and conditions are determined 
at present. Thus this means that the black worker 
has no voice in what his wages, hours, and condi¬ 
tions of work will be," according to AFL-CIO 
testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Under such repressive conditions, it is not sur¬ 
prising that blacks' per capita income is 18 times 
less than that of whites. Black workers make up 
72% of the population but are restricted to 13% of 
the land. The 20% of the population which is white 
controls 70% of the nation's purchasing power, 
though blacks constitute over half of the full-time 
labor force, and more than 90% of the manual labor 
force in the mining industry. (The above infor¬ 
mation is provided by friends and supporters of the 
banned Tyackes.) 

The AFL-CIO observes that the worsening series 
of riots and disturbances "are the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the South African government's off icial 
policy of bringing black workers into the modern 
white-dominated economy as a source of cheap 


labor, and at the same time denying these people 
even the most elementary human dignity and eco¬ 
nomic justice." In a recent year there were 374 
illegal strikes involving about 60,000 black 
workers. The police were asked to intervene in 69of 
these strikes, and 841 people were arrested. 

American banks and corporations involved in 
South Africa place no consideration higher than 
profits. The US Commerce Department estimates 
that US investments in South Africa bring a rate 
of return of about 18%. Multinationals like Gulf & 
Western, whose chairman, Charles Bluhdorn, has 
proclaimed "I am a capitalist and I don't intend to 
change," continue to move around the globe in the 
quest for profit, regardless of human rights and 
social justice problems. A committee of the US 
Catholic bishops' conference urges that "the US 
use every available means to restrict and dis¬ 
courage US business and investment in the 
Republic of South Africa, Namibia, and 
Rhodesia." But when challenged at their annual 
stockholders' meeting, G&W management reaf¬ 
firmed their determination to push ahead with the 
Richards Bay v enture. __ 

Thailand Too __ 

Meanwhile, over in Thailand, G&W's Thai Zinc 
has concluded an agreement for a $90 million zinc 
mine and refinery, the largest foreign investment 
in Thailand. In 1976, a right-wing military junta 
overthrew the elected government and began 
fighting an upsurge of revolutionary activity. But 
with the arrival of the junta, US businessmen saw 
an agreeable commercial climate, with no more stu¬ 
dent demonstrations, and no more wildcat strikes. 
Government approval of the Thai Zinc venture is 
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considered a good sign of how foreign capital will 
be treated; with the loss of business opportunities 
in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, Thailand is a 
pivotal point for capitalism in that region. Dow 
Chemical, Bethlehem Steel, & ALCOA are also 
stepping up their investments in "free" Thailand. 
Those interests will be protected by a repressive 
regime backed up with $54 million in US military 
aid (1977), including 15,000 tons of ammunition at 
acutrate price. 

Clergy & Laity Concerned (CALC), which 
originated as a religious movement against the 
Vietnam war and is now trying to prevent other 
such US interventions (whether overt or covert), 
reports that "Thai officials have assured the US of 
a favorable climate for US corporations. This infor¬ 
mation was contained in cables from the US 
embassy in Bangkok to the State Department, 
which were leaked to CALC." Don Luce, co-direc¬ 
tor of the organ ization, who was expel led from 
South Vietnam in 1971 after exposing the tiger 
cages in which our allies kept political prisoners, 
subsequently reported on Thailand's new 
economic policy which "provides a guarantee of no 
nationalization of foreign investments; tax exemp¬ 
tion of three to eight years for all approved 
projects; import tax exemption of up to 100% on 
imported machinery and 90% on imported raw 
materials." In presenting this policy to the 
Bangkok Chamber of Commerce, Thai premier 
Thanin told the businessmen; "J ust between you 
and me, you never had it so good" (CALC Report, 
April 1977). 

The president of G&W's New J ersey Zinc (of 
which Thai Zinc is a unit) indicated the company's 
positive attitude toward the right-wing regime: 
"We've always expressed our confidence in both 
the Thai government and the econom ic viabi I ity of 
the project," adding that the company "looks for¬ 
ward to moving ahead rapidly." G&W, however, 
has failed to reply to specific questions presented 
by this writing, such as "What is G&W's attitude 
toward the present government of Thailand? 

Would the corporation have been able to make the 
investment agreement with the previous 
government?" 

According to the Wa// Street Journal, G&W's 
project "will boost Thailand's renewed attempts to 
attract foreign investment." The details of the deal 
are indeed tempting: "It is understood that the 
company will pay a royalty of 2.5% on all sales of 
zinc. In addition, it will pay a special bonus of seven 
percent on sales above 44,000 tons and 14% above 
55,000 tons." But, lest the bonuses eat up too much 
of G&W's profits, "an additional clause says that 
in the first five years royalties and special bonus 
payments can't exceed 20% of the company's net 
income. After five years, the special bonus will be 
fixed at six percent on all sales." 

This profitable picture was presented to G&W by 
the US government. Writing in Christianity and 
Crisis, Don Luce described the October, 1976 coup: 
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tax holidays for 10 to 15 years. 


2 duty-free, tax-free imports of 
• equipment, tools, raw materials, 
semi-processed goods 

3 a ready pool of easily trained labor 
• at attractive, stable costs 

4 roll-on-roll-off cargo service and 
• flights daily to North and South 
America 

5 free convertibility and unrestricted 
• remittance of profits and capital 


APEX, Nicaragua’s Export Manufacturing 
Free Zone, is next to Las Mercedes Inter¬ 
national Airport, just 8 miles from 
Managua, the nation's capital. Learn 
more about your bottom-line advantages 
in offshore expansion/relocation with 
APEX. Contact Promotion Director, APEX 
Export Manufacturing Free Zone, P.O. Box 
2337, Managua, Nicaragua, Central 
America. 
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"The coup was launched with an assault on 
unarmed students assembled to protest the return 
of exiled dictator Thanom Kittikachorn. Using 
automatic rifles, antitank weapons and grenade 
launchers, CIA-trained Border Police attacked 
white-flag waving students, killing more than 40, 
injuring hundreds and arresting over 6,000 
people Many of Thailand's leading intellectuals 
have been arrested as 'potential dangers to 
society.'" 

Luce notes that' 'our government paid for the 
coup with our tax money. We supplied the police 
with the guns, tear gas and intelligence apparatus, 
and our advisors set up and trained the Thai Border 
Police." A remarkable resemblance to Chile is 
noted, "where US policy led to the overthrow of 
President Allende. Economic aid was decreased to 
the moderate, democratically elected civilian 
government that replaced theThanom military 
regime after it was overthrown in 1973. Mean¬ 
while, a high level of military aid supported the 
right-wing military faction." 

Like people from other countries controlled by 
dictators, "many Thai people living in the US have 
appealed to Americans to stop military aid to the 
junta. We've set the stage for a new 'Vietnam,' and 
American taxpayers can expect a gradual increase 
in military aid to the militarists in Bangkok who 
must protect themselves from their own people." 
Gulf & Western has entered into this US-en¬ 
gineered and supported climate favorable for 
investment, much as it swept into the Dominican 
Republic after the US invasion in 1%5 stopped a 
revolution. 

Also with the help of the US taxpayers, C&W will 
have a profitable use for the Thai zinc; the company 
states that it has entered into a joint venture with 
Occidental Petroleum for the development of a 
zinc-chloride battery, to be used in electrically 
powered vehicles. Tothis venture "the US Energy 
Research and Development Administration 
granted $576,000 to develop the battery for mobile 
applications." This is but one illustration of how 
multinational conglomerates can maximize profits 
by developing First World products which use the 
same company's Third World raw materials, with 
research funds provided by the US government. 


_ In The Dominican Republic _ 

C&W is also becoming a power to be reckoned with 
in Latin America. In Paraguay, which suffers under 
the highly repressive Stroessner dictatorship, the 
company owns 133,000 acres which, it says, are 
"suitable for farming and cattle raising." It will 
undoubtedly be the most profitable kind of 
farming — production of cash crops for 
export—rather than the maximum utilization of 
land to produce the basic foods which the people 
need. And under Stroessner, G&W will not have to 
worry about labor unrest. Also in Bolivia G&W 
stands to profit from the "stability" guaranteed by 


a vicious dictatorship. There G&W owns over half 
the stockof a company which has a zinc, silver and 
tin mining property. 

But it is in the Dominican Republic that G&W has 
stirred up the most controversy. Its 417 square 
miles of land, devoted to sugar, cattle, citrus, and 
tourism, constitute about 15% of the nation's culti¬ 
vated land. Amidst widespread starvation, the 
company's use of land for profitable export 
production is considered a grievous social sin. 

G&W moved into the Caribbean country in the 
wake of the 1965 US invasion (as its predecessor. 
South Puerto Rico Sugar, had done during the US 
military occupation from 1916to1924). When a 
revolution involving a significant part of the 
Dominican army and people got under way and 
seemed to be gaining control of the capital city, the 
US Embassy labeled it "communist" and Presi¬ 
dent Johnson ordered an invasion. Thirty thousand 
US troops prevented the realization of the revolu¬ 
tionaries' hopes—the return of J uan Bosch, who 
had been president in 1963 and had proved to be no 
servant of foreign business interests. (President 
Bosch was denouced as a Castroite by Senator 
George Smathers, who would later become a mem¬ 
ber of G&W's board of directors.) 

With the revolution stopped and the country 
"secured" by US troops, G&W bought out South 
Puerto Rico Sugar in 1966-67. At that time, a strong 
labor union at La Romana was also crushed. C&W 
appreciated the significance of Johnson's inter¬ 
vention . According to a memo from Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank (which financed much of G&W expan¬ 
sion in the60's), presented in 1969 at hearings on 
G&W before the House Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Charles Bluhdorn, G&W chairman, "in discussing 
the political risks of the company's landholdings in 



A Costa Rican Tourist Agency ad: "A tourist is a friend who comes here to 
invest." From NACLA. 


the Dominican Republic, indicated that they were 
relying on President Johnson's close association 
with this trouble spot and on the artificial price at 
which South Puerto Rico Sugar was being sold as a 
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hedge against the nationalization of this land." 

G&W owns one third of the Dominican sugar 
industry. Its cane cutters are paid about $1.60 per 
ton; most cut a ton or so a day. Living conditions are 
abominable, and workers are at the mercy of the 
bosses. Critics accuse C&W of suppressing any 
serious attempts to organize the workers. One 
indication of G&W's cozy relationship with the 
government is its "gift" of $74,000 to the Domini¬ 
can armed forces. Also significant is the G&W 
Foundation's termination of funding to a church in 
La Romana immediately after the church hosted a 
political singing group which included in its reper¬ 
tory some criticism of G&W; the funding was re¬ 
sumed a few weeks later, but the message had 
been made loud and clear. 




An urban slum in the Dominican Republic. Photo by Howie Epstein/LNS. 


A J esuit writing in a Dominican magazine sug¬ 
gests that if C&W "has a million dollars with which 
to run the city of La Romana and to build an 
aqueduct, this means that their earnings are so 
great that charity can amount to millions. . . Each 
day there appears in our newspapers a new dona¬ 
tion. All this tries to create an image of humani- 
tarianism, of goodwill around G & W. But one must 
admit that all this is a hypocritical joke that is being 
played on the Dominican populace. The company's 
first obligation of justice is to treat the Dominican 
and Haitian workers humanely, by whose labor it 
amasses great earnings." 

Dr. Walter Langford, of Notre Dame University, 
former head of the G&W Foundation, echoes other 
company spokespersons in claiming that the three 
eastern provinces of the Dominican Republic 
(where G&W is king) is the poorest land in the 
country and that the bulk of it is good only for 
raising cattle and sugar. However, in a study of the 
natural resources of the country, the Organization 




of American States, after an extensive soil survey, 
notes that the land in the G&W domain ranks in the 
middle range for agricultural purposes. The direc¬ 
tor of the study told this writer that certainly the 
land that is now devoted to sugar cane could be 
used for food production, with proper attention. 
TheOASobserves in general that "sugarcane 
occupies more than half the better quality agri¬ 
cultural land." 

G&W has another friend in Notre Dame presi¬ 
dent, Fr. Theodore Hesburgh, who is cited by 
management as a supporter of the company's 
operations in the Dominican Republic; the uni¬ 
versity received $1 million from G&W. Manage¬ 
ment needs any friend it can get in church circles to 
counteract the bad publicity coming from the 
National Gouncil of Ghurches, the J esuits, and 
Dominicans, who are raising sticky questions in 
public forums. 

Beyond church and university circles, G&W 
seeks allies in government. In 1974 the US am¬ 
bassador to the Dominican RepubIic wrote that he 
"would unhesitatingly give G&W high marks for 
its behavior here." Ambassador Hurwitch's letter 
included the personal note that he "reached the 
rank of Ambassador principally via the 'Labor 
Attache route," having spent four years as Labor 
Attache in Bogota. He mentioned this in order to 
"dispell any existing stereotype notions that I am 
an 'Ivy Leaguer' whose background may have 
produced a bias in favor of US business." 

Those who are familiar with the work of US Labor 
Attaches in Third World countries would not be 
impressed with the Ambassador's argument. The 
US government and the American Institute for 
Free Labor Development (AIFLD, an AFL-GIO 
operation which reflect's GeorgeMeany's anti¬ 
communism and which apparently has been open 
to much CIA manipulation) have bent every effort 
to keep Third World labor movements safely within 
the free enterprise system, allowing some concern 
about wages, but not venturing into more funda¬ 
mental economic and political issues (e.g. 
socialism). 

In a letter to Ambassador Hurwitch, this writer 
asked several questions including; "Wereyou 
associated with the AIFLD in Bogota? What is the 
purpose of a Labor Attach^ at a US Embassy in 
another country?" The Ambassador promptly 
replied to my letter, "partsof which Ifranklyfind 
impertinent and revealing of considerable bias. . . 

As Labor Attache, I worked to strengthen the 
non-Marxist Colombian trade union movement." 

With friends in high places protecting business 
interests, G&W continues its expansion in sugar 
and other areas. C&W owns 24% of Amfac, the 
largest sugar producer in Hawaii. 

After a Schrafft's chocolate, settle back with 
another product of the Consumer Group—a Dutch 
Master, El Producto, or Muriel cigar. C&W's Con¬ 
solidated Cigar Corporation sold 2.5 billion of these 
and other-named cigars in 1975, accounting for 
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about 30% of US cigar sales, giving it the largest 
domestic market share. Premium cigars like Con¬ 
solidated's "Don Miguel" and "Primodel Rey" 
are manufactured in the Dominican Republic 
another lucrative G&W export product. But choco¬ 
lates and cigars give little nourishment to the 
world's hungry poor. ___ 

_And At Home _ 

■Light your G&W cigar with a G&W match. The 
Brown Company, 80% of which is owned by G&W, 
manufactured over 1.3 billion books of matches in 
Chicago and San J ose and sold them under the 
"Superior ' and "Monarch" brand names. Pulp 
for paper is produced in part from trees grown on 
hundreds of thousands of acres of timberlands in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. In a paper 
presented at New York University, the impact of 
G&W in New Hampshire was explored: "Brown 
Paper is the largest employer in the northern half of 
New Hampshire and the third largest employer in 
the state. The consequences of G&W penetration 
of the economy of northern New Hampshire are 
more subtle and not as evident today as the effects 
of the company's operations in the Dominican 
Republic, but the results are potentially just as 
disastrous for the peopleof New Hampshire.' 

Suggesting links between Third World and 
domestic exploitation by multinational corpora¬ 
tions, authors Robin Read and Jerry Kelly explain 
that' 'the econom ies of the northern tier states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont are con¬ 
trolled by US corporate capitalism in much the 
same way that the economies of Third World 
countries are controlled by US corporations with 
the helpof other private and governmental institu¬ 
tions." Focusing on the two key elements of deci¬ 
sions and profits, they printout that "the decisions 
on the future of this region, its land and its people 
are made in board rooms in New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit. For example, G&W's plans for Brown 
Paper are made on the basis of the entire corporate 
economy of G&W and the financial group it repre¬ 
sents rather than on New Hampshire's needs." 

And just as profits from cheap labor and cheap 
natural resources are sucked up from Third World 
countries to First, "the profits from multinational 
operations in New Hampshire flow into the pockets 
of stockholders in enclaves scattered throughout 
the capitalist world and not to New Hampshire 
workers or into developing New Hampshire's 
economy." 

The authors note that with the growing penetra¬ 
tion of multinationals into the region, small shoe 
and textile manufacturers and small farms have 
been forced out of business by the movement of 
production toother parts of the United States and 
to Third World countries where the cost of labor is 
much cheaper (thanks to the suppression of labor 
unions by regimes backed by American aid). Of the 
20 largest manufacturing companies in New 
Hampshire, 16 are owned by out-of-state multi¬ 


national corporations. Theownersof such 
companies follow the profit indicators, whereas a 
locally owned plant in financial difficulty and 
without outside interests might try harder to 
protect its sole purpose of income, thus somewhat 
protecting its workers at the same time. 

New Hampshire critics of the multinationals also 
note that "the region's most valuable resource 
behind its people, its land, is being bought by 
out-of-state corporations for the tourist and land 
development industries." They fear that G&W's 
vast landholdings in New England may be turned 
into recreation spots, with the attendant social 
problems of tourism and with profits flowing back 
to the out-of-state stockholders rather than to the 
locals. 

G&W has expanded with more than a little help 
from its friends. In September 1965, justafew 
months after President Johnson's invasion of the 
Dominican Republic paved the way for G&W there, 
Johnson's J ustice Department gave clearance to 
G&W to acquire the New J ersey Zinc Company, 
only three days after G&W presented the matter to 
the Antitrust Division. Such a rapid response was 
the object of much concern at hearings of the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee in 1969. 

Subcommittee members were also quizzical 
about the fact that Roy T. Abbott, J r., a vice- 
president of Chase Manhattan Bank, became a 
G&W vice-president just a few months after he had 
helped to arrange a Chase loan to G&W of about 
$84 million to acquire two million shares of New 
Jersey Zinc. Charles Bluhdorn, chairman of G&W, 
recounted for the subcommittee how he and Mr. 
Abbott used to drive from Connecticut to New York 
City during the summer of 1965. Bluhdorn ad¬ 
mitted that he might have said: "Roy, you know, 
you would be the sort of fellow that we would like to 
have on the G&W team some day." Bluhdorn ex¬ 
plained that G&W's attitude toward Abbott would 
have been "no different if he had been working for 
a grocery store." 

ButG&W is not invulnerable to criticism. 

Church groups will continue to question company 

policy in the Dominican Republic. The New York 
Times has described G&W's pre-payment of sugar 
export taxes to the Dominican government in re¬ 
turn for permission to increase its profit-taking 
from the country. The conglomerate has also ad¬ 
mitted that a foreign subsidiary made a $400,000 
"questionable payment" to some government and 
a $ 16,000 payment to two union officials "incon- 
nection with its negotiation of a wage settlement." 
The Securities and Exchange Commission is^^ 
investigating chargesof "preferential loans" to 
G&W officers and directors from banks having 
business relationships with the company. And the 
New York State Senate Committee on Crime and 
Correction is investigating whether organized 
crime may be linked to Madison Square Garden, 
now wholly owned by G&W. The bigger they ^e, 
thehardertheyfall? 
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Midwifery on Trial 

by Kim Schwartz 


d elivering babies at home is getting to be a dan¬ 
gerous practice these days—not for the baby or 
for the mother, but for the midwife attending the 
delivery, particularly if it's in San Luis Obispo, 
California, where the doctors are apparently out 
for blood. 

Lay midwife Marianne Doshi found that out the 
hard way. On J une 3, she attended the birth of 
Christine Ccinnage's third baby at the Gannage 
home. The baby was lifeless. The umbilical cord 
had knotted, and when the baby moved down into 
the birth canal, the knot pulled tight, cutting off the 
baby's air supply. 

Doshi acted quickly. Following the appropriate 
procedure, she immediately began mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation while ^b Gannage called the 
Fire Department. The baby was taken to the 
nearest hospital in San Luis Obispo. Sierra Vista 
Hospital, refusing care to the mother, admitted the 
baby and, hours later, flew it to a San Francisco 


Kim Schwartz frequently writes for Majority Re¬ 
port. This article is copyright© 1978 Majority Re¬ 
port. All rights reserved. 


hospital 200 miles away where it died five days 
later. The Gannages, knowing that Doshi had done 
everything within her power to save their baby, 
would not press charges. But obstetricians in San 
Luis Obispo have initiated an investigation of mid¬ 
wife Doshi, and now the County District Attorney 
has charged her with willful intent to commit 
murder. 

Rumors are circulating in the area that San Luis 
Obispo doctors, well known for their hostility to¬ 
ward midwives, home delivery doctors, and pre¬ 
natal patients opting for home delivery, have 
trumped up the case to intimidate lay midwives 
who are daring to trespass on their lucrative terri¬ 
tory. The doctors charge that, had the Gannage's 
baby been delivered in a hospital, the obstetrician 
would have become aware of the knot in the cord by 
means of a fetal monitoring machine before it had a 
chance to pull. 

Yet lay midwife Nancy Mills, a Sonoma County 
expert witness to the State Legislature on mid¬ 
wifery, states that fetal monitors are not necessari¬ 
ly routine for third birth deliveries, and in fact 
many hospitals, especially the more rural ones. 
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would not even have fetal monitoring facilities. So, 
according to Mills, the obstetrician in the hospital 
could very likely have delivered the Cannage baby 
in the same state as Marianne Doshi had. 

Secondly, Mills points out, Doshi had been care¬ 
ful to listen to the baby's heart tones just 15 
minutes before delivery, and found them to be nor¬ 
mal atthatF>oint, so the baby probably died ap¬ 
proximately five to ten minutes before delivery. 
Even had the baby been delivered in the hospital 
and hooked up to a fetal mon itor to forewarn the 
doctor, it would be questionable whether an obste¬ 
trician could have performed the necessary 
caesarian section in time to save the baby. 

Thirdly, Mills stated that the baby was clearly in 
serious trouble when it arrived at the Sierra Vista 
Hospital, and that flying the baby at a high altitude 
could only have increased the risk to the baby. 

The case against Doshi seems transparently vin¬ 
dictive. Many think it is the result of a growing fear 
among doctors that they might lose control —their 
profitable control —over women's bodies and 
minds. "The medical profession has a stranglehold 
on obstetrics. They are leading parents to believe 
they can't make a decision without a professional," 
charges midwifery authority Suzanne Arms, 
spokeswoman for Marianne Doshi and author of 
The Immaculate Deception. 

According to Arms, "the only crime committed 
was committed by the doctors who refused care to 
prenatal patients," referring to San Luis Obispo 
doctors who had agreed to refuse care to patients 
planning home deliveries. 

Arms says the courts are guilty of supporting this 
medical monopoly in saying "yes, you have the 
right to choose to have your baby at home, but if 
you do you're breaking the law." In California, as 
in many states, practicing midwifery without a 
license is akin to practicing medicine without a 
license and constitutes a misdemeanor. If a party 
is injured during the delivery by an unlicensed mid¬ 
wife, the charge then becomes a felony. 

Generally, where midwifery is legal, the midwife 
must be a registered nurse first and then must 
graduate from a state approved midwifery training 
program. This is true both in New York and Cali¬ 
fornia. But Doshi was not a registered nurse nor 
had she taken the licensing exam and therefore 
could not bejicensed no matter how much training 
she'd had. 

Yet Arms' research indicates that the less 
cautious midwives seem more often to be the ones 
who are' 'cockier" and go into home delivery prac- 
ticewith hospital techniques. "The lay midwives 
are more aware of their limitations. They reAd the 
same medical texts doctors do, take community 
college courses in anatomy and physiology, and 
usually will not even call themselves midwives 
until they have attended 25 to 50 births." 

Furthermore, says Arms, everyone can and 
ought to be able to deal with delivery emergencies. 
"This does not take $12,000 worth of equipment. 


but only training and about $2 worth of equipment: 
the tubing necessary to get down the airway, 
oxygen and a bag to hand pump the oxygen.'' Both 
Arms and Mills also stress the rarity of such emer¬ 
gencies :' 'true knots" occur in only 1.1 % of every 
17,000births, accordingto Williams Obstetrics. 

Arms also states that, "the medical profession 
would have us believe that delivery emergencies 
are matters of split second urgency. They are not." 

Ina May Gaskin, author of Spiritual Midwifery, 
and midwife on The Farm in Summertown, Ten¬ 
nessee, agrees. "Ittakeshospitalsahalf hour just 
to set up the equipment necessary for a caesarian.'' 
When it becomes apparent during a delivery on 
The Farm that a caesarian must be performed, the 
midwife first calls the hospital so that they can start 
getting set up, then takes the mother to the hospi¬ 
tal, where midwife and doctor cooperate. Coopera¬ 
tion between midwives and doctors is possible in 
Summertown, Tennessee, because homebirth is a 
tradition in that area, where obstetricians with 
their harsh lights and steel equipment are few and 
far between. But more than that. The Farm has 
earned the community's respect having delivered 
8(82 babies, for free, with only two forceps deliver¬ 
ies, 12caesarians, 26 breech births (half of which 
were performed on The Farm), no maternal fatali¬ 
ties, and no instances of arrested labor. 

Midwives from The Farm have also gained the 
respect of the doctors at the local hospital and have 
two regular doctors who always work with them 
when they come in. 

Traditionally, lay midwives have been denied 
access to hospital facilities and, in certain cases, 
such as in San Luis Obispo and Santa Cruz, doctors 
have refused to accept crucial medical information 
from the midwife. The medical profession's bias 
against midwifery is largely the result of a 1940's 
movement to ally midwives with the nursing pro¬ 
fession for increased power and prestige, just as 
the nursing profession allied itself with doctors for 
increased power and status. "The unfortunate 
result of this al I iance between m idwife and n urse,'' 
says Arms," is that the true art of the nonmedical 
midwife is lost." The nurse midwife becomes an 
extension then of the obstetrician, practicing what 
Arms calls a masculine, mechanical approach to 
delivery. And lay midwives, who practice what 
Arms calls the feminine, touching approach to 
delivery, become cutoff from the medical com¬ 
munity and have no access to any useful medical 
advances it may have to offer. 

Still, bias or no, the practice of lay midwifery is 
on the increase. In California, there are now an 
estimated 300 lay midwives assisting in home birth 
and approximately 70 certified nurse midwives, 
only a few of whom deliver at home. But the Doshi 
case bodes ill for the growing lay midwifery move¬ 
ment in the US. 

The Marianne Doshi Defense Committee can be 
contacted at P.O. Box 522, San Luis Obispo, Cali¬ 
fornia 93406. .SL 
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S trategic developments over the last year have 
poi nted to the probabi I ity that the Pacific wi 11 
emerge as the principal theatre for the deployment 
of US weapons directed against the USSR and 
China. In February of this year, US Defense Secre¬ 
tary Harold Brown confirmed that the new Trident 
submarines will be based in the Pacific. If the 
Pacific does become the home of a very large propor¬ 
tion of the US nuclear deterrent, it will attract a 
vastly greater Soviet anti-submarine effort. This in 
turn will produce pressures for much greater 
strategic cooperation between the US and Austra¬ 
lia, now the principal ally of the United States in the 
South Pacific. 

Australia first came to rely on the military power 
of the United States during the Second World War, 
and in 1951 the Liberal-Country Party coalition 
government under Sir Robert Menzies signed the 
ANZUS Alliance (Australia, New Zealand, United 
States). In 1962 Menzies announced that the 
Australian government had approved an American 
request to estabiIsh a station at North West Cape, 
near Exmouth, in Western Australia. Talks had 
begun back in 1959 when the US felt that it needed 
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a station in this crucial strategic area between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Indian Ocean, and three 
years later Menzies told the House of Representa¬ 
tives in Canberra, "The purpose of the station is to 
provide radio communications for United States 
and allied ships.... The facilities of the station will 
be aval lable to the Austral ian forces ."In retro¬ 
spect it turned out that the f i rst statement was a 
half-truth, and the second a lie. 

The station later took on its current official 
designation of NAVCOMSTA Harold E. Holt in 
memory of the Australian Prime Minister who was 
drowned in 1967—an ironictouch. Australians 
conti n ue to refer to the base as '' North West 
Cape." 

When the Labour government came to power in 
1972, it decided to renegotiate the North West 
Cape treaty. The government sent a cable to the 
Australian Ambassador in Washington seeking 
basic information on the base. The Ambassador re¬ 
plied that he couldn't find out any details as a 
number of senior defense group officers were out of 
Washington, and this was hampering his ability to 
provide the necessary answers, ^ contrasted 
strangely with the Australian statement of May 
1963 when the bill was introduced in Parliament to 
establish the base, "May I say that in all our rela¬ 
tionships with the United States, in ANZUS and in 
SEATO, there is mutual respect and confidence as 
well as a community of interest. This agreement is 
itself at the one moment the result of and an ex¬ 
pression of confidence and of community of 
interest and purpose." 

The Ambassador went on in his telegram to 
Canberra to advise the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Defense, the Minister of State, and 
three military officers to look at the "Military 
Balance, 1972-73" published by the International 
Institute of Strategic Studies in London, which lists 
US radar and tracking facilities. He added a refer¬ 
ence to a couple of other pubiicatlons indexed for 
1971 and 1972. He had also looked at the hearings 
of the Symington committee on "United States 
security agreements and commitments abroad" 
(Nov. 1969-Jan. 1971), but found that reference to 
the functions of individual facilities were deleted in 
the public version of the report. Later he managed 
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to obtain some more information to the effect that 
the station receives and transmits messages in 
high frequency and very low frequency and added, 

' 'The Americans asserted that consultation with 
Australia about any impending crisis would be 
automatic." 

Four months later, during the Yom Kipper War 
in the Middle East, US bases around the world 
were placed on Red Alert. This was because the 
Soviet Union had been caught sending nuclear 
tipped SCUD missiles to Egypt after discovering 
that Israel had deployed 12-20 nuclear warheads 
against Egypt (produced, it subsequently turned 
out, with material illicitly obtained from a nuclear 
power plant in Pennsylvania, and stolen from 
trucks in France and West Germany, as well as 
from a ship whose contents were hijacked between 
Belgium and Italy). 

The Labour Prime Minister, Cough Whitlam, 
then admitted to Parliament that "Australia was 
not officially informed about this alert, even as re¬ 
gards the North West Cape station. It was not con¬ 
sulted." He then requested the Americans not to 
use the base to transmit orders to submarines to 
fire nuclear ballistic missiles, but the Ambassador 
cabled back that the Americans had declined to 
comply. They presented the station as a technical 
element in their nuclear deterrent posture, over 
which their ultimate control was essential. 

In the same year. Dr. Des Ball at the Australian 
National University in Canberra pointed out in a 
paper that the North West Cape submarine com¬ 
munications facility no longer performs a nuclear 
"stabilizing" role when the submarines it controls 
can deliver accurate hard-target weapons. The 
Australian public nonetheless continued to be 
oblivious to the strategic significance of this new 
US counterforce or first-strike policy and went on 
thinking that the ANZUS alliance was their best 
form of protection, as it had appeared to be since 
1951. 

Finally the Labour government renegotiated the 
North West Cape agreement to achieve what 
purported to be joint control of the base. US 
Defense Secretary J ames Schlesinger and Austra¬ 
lian Defense Minister Lance Barnard endorsed a 
statement saying, "The Australian Government 
would have full and timely information about 
strategic and operational developments relevant to 
the station." 

Due to its remote position, the base has never 
attracted much public attention in Australia, but it 
once again hit the headlines in May thisyear. A 
number of articles have subsequently appeared to 
enlighten Australians as to what exactly is going on 
there in their name if they care to read the relevant 
items. 

Early in May it was revealed in the Australian 
Financial Review that a contract had been let to the 
US company Philco-Ford (based on Long Island) for 
the construction of a new satellite terminal at North 
West Cape. The news came from published details 


of US Congressional hearings and was made 
possible when a memo which appeared to be classi¬ 
fied until December 1982 was inadvertently 
released. Government ministers spentaweek 
denying the contract had been let, and the Senate 
leader read from a briefing note provided by the 
Prime Minister's Department saying that the story 
was wrong and that the paper was obviously talking 
about a new solar observatory at Learmouth, just 
south of the North West Cape, where there is also a 
Royal Australian Air Force base. 

Then on May 15th, Defense Minister J im Killen 
admitted that the Americans had "let contracts for 
anumberof terminals and presumably that in¬ 
cludes one relating to North West Cape." He told 
an ABC program: "If I could put it not offensively, 
we were not treated with proper courtesy." Subse¬ 
quently he declared that the new system will "en¬ 



hance the capacity of Harold h. Molt station to 
carry out its present role." In the meantime a US 
Embassy spokesman stated, "We deny any lack of 
consultation. We have consulted with the Austra- 
I ian Government at the appropriate level and to the 


appropriate extent." 

However, the US Ambassador to Australia, Philip 
Alston, was called to the Parliament House where 
Australian Foreign Minister Andrew Peacock 
protested the lack of consultation over plans for the 
terminal. Later the US provided details of plans for 
the proposed new AN/MSC-61 terminal and gave 
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assurances that it would not alter the role of the 
North West Cape. 

What has agaun been totally ignored, except by a 
handful of journalists, is the strategic significance 
of the North West Cape in light of this new 
proposed extension and the deployment of counter¬ 
force weapons in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

One major function of the base is to intercept 
Soviet strategic communications andthe 1978 
SIPRI Yearbook lists Australia, Iran and Turkey as 
the National Security Agency's (NSA) three main 
receiving areas for such electronic eavesdropping. 
The NSA was described by David Kahn in The 
Codebreakers as "the largest intelligence agency 
in the free world," and the presence of the NSA at 
North West Cape came up in the joint hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
US Senate, dated May 1972. Tad Szulc, a New York 
Times journalist who has studied the NSA, says 
that the naval security group in Washington is re¬ 
sponsible for intercepting the communications of 
foreign embassies, friend and foe. A former NSA 
employee also revealed in 1973 that there was "a 
pretty big NSA outfit in the vaults and tunnels 
under the Canberra embassy, guarded by US 
marines." Tad Szulc also wrote; "It is no problem 
for NSA to break the relatively simple codes used 
by most corporations. It is alleged that much inter¬ 
national economic data gathered by NSA goes to 
US banks and corporations, in addition to the US 
government." 

Even so, the Australian government refuses to 
acknowledgethe existence of NSA in the country, 
and Mr. Killen still insists that the new system at 
North WestCapeisonly a "technical upgrading" 
and "merely an updating." Lieutenant-General 
Lee Paschal!, director of the Defense Communica¬ 
tions Agency, testified before the US Senate 
Armed Services Committee in 1977, on the DSCS- 
III system which is now replacing the DSCS-II sys¬ 
tem (Defense Satellite Communications System). 
He detailed a trebling in the capacity of the system 
to handle electronic traffic, a doubled orbit-life of 
satellites involved in the system, increased flexi¬ 
bility, mainly for military purposes, ten times the 
DSCS-II, a five-fold increase in the systems ability 
to operate under decentralized control, and an in¬ 
crease in the anti-jamming capability by lOOtimes. 

He added, "We equip certain of our earth sta¬ 
tions to do both satellite control as well as com¬ 
munications control," and there are plans for the 
Defense Communications Agency to equip several 
of its major earth terminals to perform telemetry, 
tracking and command functions. No announce¬ 
ments have been made that the North West Cape 
base is to be one of those earth stations, but it has 
been commonly assumed by academics specializ¬ 
ing in defense that it will be. 

Much of the contract work on the DSCS-111 
satellites has been done by General Electric Co. 
who won a contract against Hughes Aircraft Co. 
early in 1977 to supply a qualification model and 


two flight demonsti^tion DSCS-III satellites. 

The terminal of North West Cape is one of 21 the 
US is building around the world as part of this new 
DSCS complex. Not al I the countries where the 
special terminals are to be sited were taken for 
granted. The West German government had 
agreed to American plans to build and operate 
terminals at Augsburg and Landstuhl. Other sites 
for the AN-MSC-61 antennae are planned for Scot¬ 
land, Alaska, Berlin, Puerto Rico and Japan. 

The new Australian facilities will be completed 
by December 1980 and will enable the US President 
to issue direct war orders to US forces in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. It has been known for some 
time that the station was capableof beaming 
nuclear "go" signals at a very low frequency to 



submerged missile-firing submarines in the Indian 
Ocean and the Western Pacific. A1974 US Navy 
magazine reported that "classified messages to 
Polaris-Poseidon submarines deployed in the 
Indian Ocean" are sent from the North West Cape 
station. 

As SLBM's change from invulnerable but rela¬ 
tively inaccurate weapons of massive deterrence to 
invulnerable and extremely accurate weapons 
suitable for first strikes or "flexible response," as 
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James Schlesinger first publicly referred to it in 
1975, the North West Cape base will become one of 
the most vital strategic bases in the world. It will 
obviously link into the deployment of the Trident 
submarine which, with the greater range (6000 
nautical miles) of the Trident 2 missile after 1985, 
can fire its missiles from as far away as Albany on 
the west coast of Austral ia and Brisbane on the east 
coast. To achieve the accuracy necessary for a 
"flexible response," Trident submarines will need 
to be positioned and the Trident 2 missile will need 
to be corrected in flight from land facilities. Both 
these operations may be conducted from Australia. 

Bases in Western Australia are also used for joint 
Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) operations by 
Australian and US forces. An American-Australian 
exercise in the Indian Ocean was announced by 
Vice President Mondale on a recent visit to Austra¬ 
lia, and the flagship of the Seventh Fleet, the USS 



Oklahoma City, visited Sydney, Melbourne and 
Perth in May to celebrate Australia-America week 
and the anniversary of the Battle of the Coral Sea in 
1942. Orion aircraft from the RAAF base at Lear- 
mouth fly out over the Indian Ocean to check for 
Soviet submarines, and it will be only another short 
step for Australian military ships and aircraft to 
participate with nuclear weapons in the defense of 


US submarines in the area. Right wing pressure 
groups in Australia such as the Returned Service¬ 
men's League have already called for Australia to 
develop her own nuclear weapons, and as Australia 
has about 20% of the world's known uranium re¬ 
serves plus the undoubted technological expertise, 
this would not be a difficult task. 

North West Cape is one of only five major US 
bases in Australia, out of a total of around 30. An¬ 
other key facility is the newly enlarged naval 
base at Cockburn Sound in Western AustraliaTrTear 
Perth and its port of Fremantle), now able to ac¬ 
commodate the Trident submarine and the hunter- 
killer submarines that will be deployed to protect 
them. Strategically it is well-placed between the 
other two likely Trident bases as Palau in Micro¬ 
nesia and Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. The 
Pine Gap "joint defense space research facility" 
near Alice Springs in the'Northern Territory, 
variously monitors, controls and computes data 
from two distinct kinds of American satellites—the 
geostationary 949-647 system in its distant orbit 
which provides ICBM launch warnings to the 
Strategic Air Command among other things, and 
the "Big Bird" system in its near-earth orbit which 
is capable of general area and "close look" sur¬ 
veillance of the whole Soviet, Chinese, Indian and 
Indo-Chinese land mass. It has been described as 
the most important US base outside of the territory 
of the United States. 

The Nurrungar, South Australia, "joint defense 
space communications station" transmits satellite 
early warning and reconnaissance data generated 
by Pine Gap via military satellite to United States 
command centers. 

This year also saw the start of construction of an 
Omega station in South Gippsland, Victoria, only 
150 miles from Melbourne, although earlier it had 
been rejected by New Zealand and Tasmania. The 
campaign against it in New Zealand in 1968 was a 
major victory for the peace movement there, 
although one of the campaign leaders, Owen 
Wilkes, commented ten years later: "In some ways 
the Omega protest seems counter-productive. US 
nuclear terrorism will rely on a $2.4 billion 
NAVSTAR system instead of a $120 million Omega 
system. The Omega protest has just given the tech¬ 
nological arms race a $2.3 billion boost." 

Australian journalist John Edwards commented 
in an article from Washington in March 1978, "All 
of these developments will draw Australia into a 
role as the junior partner in the Pacific and Indian 
Ocean nuclear competition between the great 
powers, so that the exhausted traditional ANZUS 
alliance of regional conventional cooperation will 
be replaced by a nuclear alliance—and one little 
known to the Australian people." 

Contact: Pacific Life Community (Australia), c/o 
Friends House, 119 Devonshire Street, Surry Hills, 
Sydney, NSW 2010, Australia. Campaign Against 
Nuclear Energy, 537 Wellington Street, Perth, 
W.A., 6000, Australia. >jrim 
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IS CIA STILL CONDUCTING 
MEDICAL EXPERIMENTS ON 
US CITIZENS? 

The spectre of continuing CIA 
medical experiments on humans, 
similar to those conducted on un¬ 
suspecting American citizens in 
the 1950's and 1960's, was raised 
recently with the inclusion of a CIA 
advisor in a bill authored by Sena¬ 
tor Edward Kennedy (D-Mass), 
establishing a permanent commis¬ 
sion charged with studying issues 
related to the ethits of medical 
research. 

'' It boggles the mind to try and 
comprehend what value of CIA ad¬ 
visor could be to a commission 
charged with the furthering of 
moral and ethical principles in the 
use of humans in medical re¬ 
search," stated Carleen Bridge- 
man, a registered nurse and 
executive director of the Institute 
for the Study of Medical Ethics, a 
California patient's rights group. 

"This is the agency which dis¬ 
pensed LSD to persons without 
their knowledge, conducted drug 
experiments on prisoners dis¬ 
guised as legitimate medical re¬ 
search, tested 'knock-out' drugs 
on advanced cancer patients, and 
had as one of its purposes, to per¬ 
fect the use of drugs for brain¬ 
washing citizens, students, 
prisoners, and subjects at random 
and to do it surreptitiously," con¬ 
tinued Ms. Bridgeman. "Wecan 
only conclude that such an advisor 
is included on this committee be¬ 
cause such medical 
experimentation is continuing and 
the CIA advisor's job is to instruct 
the committee what not to investi¬ 
gate." 

Much of the information on the 
CIA's role in medical research was 
obtained through the Freedom of 
Information Act and from testi¬ 
mony before the Senate Intelli¬ 


gence Committee in 1975. It was 
revealed that between 1950 and 
1971, acting under the auspices of 
more than 50 universities, hospi¬ 
tals and medical clinics, as well as 
the US Army, the CIA conducted 
brainwashing and experimenta¬ 
tion with LSD and other illegal 
drugs on untold numbers of un¬ 
suspecting human subjects. In 
most cases the subjects were stu¬ 
dents, patients, soldiers, and 
people from all walks of life, who 
were totally unaware that 
dangerous and possibly fatal ex¬ 
periments were being conducted 
upon them. 

In 1975 the Senate Intelligence 
Committee uncovered at least par¬ 
tial data on some of the experi¬ 
ments conducted by and for the 
CIA. Among the purposes of some 
of the experi ments: 

to perfect the use of drugs for 
brainwashing citizens, students, 
prisoners and subjects at random 
and to do it surreptitiously; 

to combine LSD with alcohol to 


find the reactions of given sub¬ 
jects; 

to combine LSD with planted 
electrodes to locate the centers of 
pain in the brain; 

to figure out ways to deliver 
chemicals into sprays, food, 
drinks, and aerosol cans that will 
either kill or alter behavior; and 
to get control of an individual to 
the point where he will do our 
bidding against his will, even 
against such fundamental laws of 
nature as self-preservation. 

Such experiments were carried 
out on numerous persons who had 
no idea they were being experi¬ 
mented on. At least 7,000 persons 
were so treated by the Army alone. 
It was found that one Army bio¬ 
chemist, Dr. Frank Olson, jumped 
to his death from a 10th story 
window in New York City after . 
LSD was slipped into his drink by a 
CIA agent. 

' 'Most of the experiments 
carried out by the CIA and Depart¬ 
ment of Defense will probably 
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never be known /' said Bridge- 
man, ''because in 1973 the re¬ 
search and methods under which it 
was carried out was recognized to 
be so potentially embarrassing 
that the then head of the CIA, 
Richard Helms, ordered all the 
files destroyed. Only a few that 
were overlooked have given us this 
insight into the intelligence com¬ 
munity's idea of 'medical re¬ 
search.' " 

— Newsdesk 

346 ARRESTED IN 
OKLAHOMA ANTI-NUKE 
PROTEST 

Nearly 500 people rallied on Octo¬ 
ber 7 at the site of the proposed 
Black Fox nuclear power plant 
near Inola, Oklahoma, in that 
state's first major anti-nuclear ac¬ 
tion. The chanting protestors 
scaled barbed wire fences sur¬ 
rounding the 2,200 acre plant site 
and marched a mile and a half 
through the woods toward the 
reactor site before being halted by 
Rogers County deputy sheriffs. At 
that point, according to Hal Rankin 
of the sponsoring Sunbelt Alli¬ 
ance, the crowd sat down and 346 
were arrested, issued summonses 
charging them with criminal tres¬ 
pass, then released. The Sunbelt 
Alliance was formed in June of this 
year with a direct action thrust and 
plans to follow up on the October 7 
action with a blockade of the Veri- 
gris River which feeds the Wolf 
Creek (Kansas) plant. The river 
blockade will be in conjunction 
with a similar action by the Sun¬ 
flower Alliance on the railroad 
tracks leading to the Wolf Creek 
site. 

In other anti-nuclear protests, 

32 people were arrested for tres¬ 
passing at a nuclear reactor site 
near Marble Hill, Indiana in an 
action sponsored by the Paddle- 
wheel Alliance. Small wave occu¬ 
pations at the Seabrook nuclear 
power plant site continued last 
week when 42 members of the 
Boston Clamshell Alliance climbed 
the fence around the site and were 
promptly arrested. Fifty-nine 
demonstrators had been taken into 
custody in earlier demonstrations 
held since the Nuclear Regulatory 


Commission allowed construction 
to resume in August after a three- 
week suspension. 

— Newsdesk 

AIM LEADER ELECTED TO TOP 
RESERVATION POST 

Vernon Bellecourt, a member of 
the national council of the Ameri¬ 
can Indian Movement (AIM), was 
recently elected secretary-treasur¬ 
er of the White Earth Indian 
Reservation in northern Minnesota 
in what he termed a vindication of 
his militant positions and those of 
AIM. Bellecourt, who ran on a 
platform of complete Indian sover¬ 
eignty, pointed to such actions as 
the recent Longest Walk as the 
way Native Americans can win 
self-determination and called for 
"a massive program of human, 
social, cultural, spiritual, and 
economic development." 

— Militant 

COMMUNITY OWNERSHIP BY 
ANYOTHERNAME... 

A specter is haunting the U.S. 
steel industry, says United States 
Steel chairman Edgar Speer. It is 
the specter of "community-owned 
steel plants." 

I n a speech before the 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
Chamber of Commerce earlier this 
year, Speer denounced a plan 
advanced by Youngstown, Ohio, 
church groups for reviving 
production at the Campbell Works 
mills. The mill was shutdown a 
year ago, throwing 5000 workers 
out of their jobs. The Ecumenical 
Coalition, backed by a number of 
left and liberal groups, proposes to 
have the mill owned by its workers. 

For Speer the plan is "nothing 
short of a communist takeover.'' 

He says that' 'the whole concept of 
community-owiled facilities is the 
same as communism —particularly 
where the prof it of the facility will 
go for the social benefit of the 
people. This is communism." 

— Guardian 

NATIONAL GAY 
SWITCHBOARD BEGINS 
OPERATIONS 

The Gay National Educational 
Switchboard opened in San Fran¬ 
cisco on October 1st. The Switch¬ 


board is a project of the Human 
Rights Foundation, Inc., whose 
focus is educating the general pub- 
licon issues of homosexuality. It is 
intended to provide services for: 
people who need accurate informa¬ 
tion about gay sexuality and gay 
lifesyles, people confused and up¬ 
set by their gay feelings, people 
who have relatives and friends who 
are gay, people needing referrals 
to local services sensitive to the 
problems and needs of people with 
gayfeelings. 

The toll-free Switchboard is now 
open ten hours each day, from 2 
pm to 12 midnight. As more volun¬ 
teers are available, it plans to ex¬ 
tend its coverage around the clock. 
Each volunteer has been through 
an intensive 55-hour training ses¬ 
sion, consisting equally of counsel¬ 
ing skills and gay issues. Volun¬ 
teers include members of both 
sexes and people of varied ages, 
ethnicity and social backgrounds 
from among the Bay Area gay and 
lesbian communities. 

Individuals from the 48 con¬ 
tiguous states can call the Switch¬ 
board at (800) 227-0888. In Cali¬ 
fornia, call (800) 652-1442. 

— John Kyper 

WAV AW PUSHES BOYCOTT OF 
RECORD ALBUMS FOR 
HOLIDAYS 

Women Against Violence Against 
Women (WAVAW) recently de¬ 
clared a holiday season campaign 
to intensify pressure on Warner 
Communications, Inc. by calling 
on hoi iday shoppers to boycott re¬ 
cords from WCI record companies. 
WAVAW announced this boycott 
push after its first national organ¬ 
izers meeting held in New York on 
September 16-17. Representatives 
from chapters in New England, 
California, the South and Midwest 
agreed to formally initiate the 
effort on November 24th, the day 
^after Thanksgiving. 

WAVAW plans a nationwide 
campaign for the November/De¬ 
cember buying season, which will 
include leaifletting, public 
speaking, demonstrations and 
slide program presentations, to 
encourage gift buyers not to 
purchase records from any of the 
WCI recording subsidiaries. 
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By refusing to buy records on 
VVCI's labels (Warner Bros./Re¬ 
prise, Elektra/Asylum/Nonesuch 
and Atlantic/Atco), consumers 
can cast an economic vote against 
advertising that glorifies violence 
in a sexual context and violence 
against v\t)men. 

WCI s subsidiaries are among 
the prime offenders in a recording 
industry-wide problem—the useof 
images of violence against women 
and sex violence against men, 
women and children, as an 
advertising gimmick. WAVAW 
opposes not only the violent and 
abusive advertising, but also the 
myths that such advertising pro¬ 
motes; that women and children 
are appropriate victims of rape, 
battery and other forms of abuse; 
that they like it and are responsible 
for it; and that it is masculine and 
normal for men to abuse and de¬ 
mean women and children. 

WAVAW seeks a statement 
of and the implementation of a re¬ 
sponsible advertising policy from 
WCI and its subsidiaries, Warner 
Bros, and Atlantic/Atco(Elektra 
has issued and implemented such 
a policy). 

Media glorification of violence 
contributes to an environment that 
condones and encourages violence 
against women. It promotes public 
desensitization towards actual 
rape and battering. WAVAW be¬ 
lieves that the incidence of rape, 
wife abuse and child abuse will 
never be decreased as long as ad¬ 
vertising and other media promote 
the idea that violence is appro¬ 
priate, appealing, and permiss- 
able in our society. 

— Newsdesk 


EVENTS 


AUSTIN, TX-CCCOwill sponsor 
attaining session for military 
counselors on Saturday, October 
28,9 am-3 pm at the Quaker 
Meeting House, 3014 Washington 
Square. For more information, 
contact Ken Carpenter at (512) 


474-2399. 

BOSTON, MA—Maxine Klein will 
speak on ' 'Marx on Her Mind" on 
Sunday, October 22, at 11 am at 
Morse Auditorium, 602 
Commonwealth Ave. Sponsored 
by The Community Church of 
Boston. 

FLORIDA—Caravan for a Non- 
Nuclear Future, the first major 
Florida anti-nuke action, on No¬ 
vember 11-16. The action will 
begin at the Turkey Point reactor 
in Miami and pass through Ft. 
Lauderdale, Palm Beach, Cocoa 
Beach, Daytona and Jacksonville, 
ending in Tallahassee. For more 
information, contact the Conch- 
shell Alliance, PO Box 43075, 
South Miami, FL 33143 (305) 253- 
9458. 

GOSHEN, IL—Midwest regional 
meeting of the Fellowship of Re¬ 
conciliation on November 10-11 at 
Camp Mack near Goshen. Speak¬ 
ers, workshops, and fellowship. 
For more information, contact the 
Peace Studies Institute, Man¬ 
chester College, North Manchest¬ 
er, IN 46962. 

LOS ANGELES, CA-Rev. Philip 
Zwerling will speak on "Who Are 
the Terrorists?" on Sunday, Octo¬ 
ber 22, 11 am, at the First Unitari¬ 
an Church, 2936 W. 8th St. For 
more information, contact (213) 
389-1356. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MN-Twin 

Cities Movement for a New Society 
skills sharing program October 25- 
29. For more information, contact: 
MNS, 3330 Columbus Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612)822-1868. 

NEW YORK CITY - "While There 
IsASoul In Prison...", a benefit 
graphics and posters exhibit by 
political artists for the War 
Resisters League runs October 19- 
November 12,12 noon-6 pm, at 
Gallery 345,345 Lafayette St. 

NEW YORK CITY-Ed Boorstein 
will speak on "The Sinking Dollar 
and What It Costs You" on Friday, 
October 20,7 pm at 235 W. 23rd St. 


Sponsored by People's School for 
Marxist Studies. For more 
information, call: (212) 924-1837. 

NEW YORK CITY-Northeast 
Coalition for the Liberation of 
Southern Africa conference on di¬ 
vestment and anti-apartheid sup¬ 
port work on November 17-19. For 
more information, write NECLSA, 
c/o American Committee on Afri¬ 
ca, 305 E. 46th St., New York, NY 
10017. 

PROVIDENCE, Rl-New England 
AFSC Annual Meeting with speak¬ 
ers, workshops and art show on 
Saturday, October 21 at the First 
Unitarian Church, 1 Benevolent 
St. 

SANTA MONICA, CA- Israeli 
peace activist Joseph Abileah will 
speak on Arab-Jewish reconcilia¬ 
tion on Sunday, October 29,1:30 
pm at Santa Monica Friends 
Meetinghouse, 1440 Harvard St. 
Sponsored by Committee to Bridge 
the Gap, Los Angeles FOR, and 
the Southern California Nonviolent 
Community. For more informa¬ 
tion, call (213)479-7472. 

'WASHINGTON, DC-A demon¬ 
stration against arms sales at the 
convention of the Association of 
the United States Army. Gather at 
Woodley Rd. and Connecticut 
Ave., Monday, Oct. 16 at 9:30 am. 
Pickets from 10 am to 2 pm. Picket¬ 
ing will continue on Oct. 17&18. 
For more information, call Mike 
Mawby (202) 546-4868 or Mi ke 
Klare (202) 234-9382. 

WORCESTER, MA-Mobilization 
for Survival activist Sidney Peck 
will speak on "What Is the Likeli¬ 
hood of Nuclear War In Our 
Generation?" on Thursday, Octo¬ 
ber 26, 7:30 pm at Sprenant Hall of 
Quinsigamond Community 
College, Room 120, at670 West 
Boyleston St. 

YORK, PA—The School of Living 
will hold a weekend seminar on 
community land trusts October 27- 
29 at Deep Run Farm. For more in¬ 
formation, contact: The School of 
Living, PO Box 3233, York, PA 
17402(717)755-1561. 
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JOHN HALL AND LITTLE FEAT 
Beacon Theatre, New York City. 

Doin the old folks boogie 
down on the farm. 

The wheelchairs they was locked 
arm in arm. 

Paired off in pacemakers with matching alarms, 

Gives you just one more chance 
to spin one more yarn. 

... Doin the old folks boogie 
and boogie we will. 

Cause to us the thought's 
as good as the thrill. 

— Little Feat 

John Hall and Little Feat are at New York's Beacon 
Theatre. With others like Bonnie Raitt, Ry Cooder, 
Toni Brown and Terry Garthwaite, they've created a 
music which draws on various American cultural heri¬ 
tages, linking the sensibilities of this and the previous 
decade. Adult Rock is what my friend Laura calls it, 
and though at 34 she's a long way from Teen Angel, 
she doesn't mean the slush of Barry Manilow. 

Tonight's audience is varied (though entirely 
wh ite), but over half present came of age during the 
1960's. Though appearances ranged from raggy 
f lannel work clothes to slick vests and neatly tailored 
sweaters, most here once shared a vaguely alterna- 


Paul Loeb formerly worked with Liberation and now 
tends bar in the City of New York. 


tive culture. Whatever albums they buy or clubs they 
visit, they now have too much pressured responsibili¬ 
ty to plunge frequently into the distanced and over¬ 
loaded milieu of large concert halls. So twice packing 
the 2700-seat Beacon is significant. 

Hall comes on charismatic as an accountant or engi¬ 
neer, the accompanying musicians are equally low- 
keyed . The band is talented but lacks the tightness of 
Orleans, his previous group. Hall was their main 
songwriter, but they were more balanced and com¬ 
munal; he was not supposed to be a star guitarist or 
singer. Here, he's the focus, yet lacks the appropriate 
presence. This, with a badly miked, bombarding 
sound system and an unfamiliar group behind him, 
makes it hard for the audience to listen with full 
commitment. 

On "Night," a guitar line like those on theold 
Stax/Volt ballads, circles hesitantly, hovering be¬ 
tween immediacy and anticipation. The sound is a 
layered interplay: slow, reciprocal, sexual, exploring 
before fixing unitary direction. Demanding com¬ 
munity, the initial energies are too disparate to mesh 
fully. 

Hall does a couple songs' 'about one of my favorite 
subjects.. no It isn't sex, it's nuclear power. But if 
you're interested In sex It does very interesting things 
to your genes.'' The nuclear politics touches common 
chord, but equally important is the linkage of sex and 
procreation, one connection surely denied by most 
superstud guitarists. 

The tack relaxes him. "Good Enough" hasamixof 
respect and eroticism which works as well as when he 
wrote the original for Bonnie Raitt. "Trust Yourself" 
rocks like Booker T's Memphis Group from guitar and 
rhythm section, and the back-up vocalists (a white 
woman and black man) give the sound a communal 
breadth: 

'' If they say the sky Is green and the grass is blue, 
do you wonder if something Is wrong with you—or do 
you trust yourself?" 

They finish to enthusiastic response with an encore 
of'' Half Moon,'' and though their transitions are not 
smooth yet, the goals are worth respect. 

Little Feat enter looking as diverse as their 
audience. Guitarist Paul Barrere has the neatly 
trimmed beard and hair of a hip teacher or lawyer; Bill 
Payne looks like a computer freak behind his piano 
and synthesizer; Sam Clayton, the black conga 
player, is bare-chested above skin-tight white and red 
pants; and Lowell George, lead vocalist, slide 
guitarist and main songwriter, wears baggy overalls 
and long greasy hair reminiscent of his days with The 
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Mothers. 

' There's a fat man in the bathtub with the blues, I 
hear him moanThe sound blends country, Tex- 
Mex, blues and funk, but the images flip-flop absurd 
and unchic as Howard the Duck. Like The Band they 
have an upbeat, striding rhythm base and multifocal 
melodic line; their drive is between the Allmans' 
linear intensity and Hall's complex repetition. Lyrics 
float from bar room tales to Zappa style pop culture 
bizarreness: 

' 'Cause outside my window is a sign that turns from 
red to green. It says chop suey and join the US 
Marines...." 

A song dedicated to Howlin Wolf isn't expected to 
be "A Apolitical Blues," which they perform like any 
classic lament: 

Well my telephone was ringing and they told me it 
was Chairman Mao. 

You go tell him anything cause I just don't want to talk 
to him nohow. 

(Do you hear it ringing? I say do you hear it ringing?) 

I got those apolitical blues, and they're the meanest 
blues of all. 

I don'tcare if it's the gang of four, John Wayne or 
Dorothy Lamour. 

I just don't want to take no calls. 

This is a weird song, not red flag slogan, and playing 
it tough and drawn just twists the images further. But 
it's also a touchstone to hopes and frustrations which 
musicians and audiences are still wrestling with, to 
the blues, real mean, of compromise and 
retrenchment. 

George leaves and Barrere goes into a jazzy im¬ 
provisation with bass player Ken Gradney. Ritchie 
Hayward sits behind his drums smiling like the 
benign Irishman from a Brands Mart TV and two 
teenaged girls dance by the massive speakers. 

George turns his back during a particularly fine 
solo, tightens when given disproportionate applause, 
and reminds one of similar I 960 's attempts by jazz 
artists to negate personal charisma. But it's his vocals 
guitar and songs that make Feat more than just first 
rate swamp music, and it's his recession from writing 
that's dropped much of the quirky fascination out of 
their last couple of albums. Barrere, whose role has 
become more important with George's withdrawal, 
has written such lovely weird songs as "Old Folks 
Boogie,'' but his main thrust is often the considerably 
more innocuous L.A.-stylefusion music. And uneasy 
as George is with his salient role, withdrawal can be 
retreat as wel I as democratization. 


Hall comeson for "Old Folks Boogie." Trading 
licks like old friends, they strut through worlds of 
common musical knowledge. People rock as best they 
can In their seats, shaking legs, arms, heads; 
earthbound to the barest degree. 

"If you'll be my Dixie Ghicken I'll be your Tennes¬ 
see Lamb. And we can walk home together, down in 
Dixie Land." 

As they enter this warped good old boy tale, the 
spotlight illuminates their latest album cover—a 
woman lying In some mythical Yucatan hammock. 

Her head is a tomato—the cute little vegetable she's 
imagined to be—and like their other, similarly styled 
jackets, it's another landscape from a country of chop 
suey signs, depoliticized recluses and wheel chair 
boogies. 

Feat are a long way from space-eyed street freaks. 
Their music conveys optimism as well as 
negation :they survive well from concerts and records, 
some are even sedate enough to raise children. But 
rebels do not have to be total outsiders, and I'm re¬ 
minded of Paul Goodman, Robinson Jeffers and 
others, quirky til the end. Their doggedness 
legitimized heterogeneous visions and while Feat's 
surreal images can't chase the blues completely, at 
least they're a recognition. 

Scarlett Rivera joins on fiddle for an initial encore of 
"Willln." 

" I've been kicked by the wind, robbed by the sleet 
Had my head shoved in but I'm still on my feet and 
I'm wlllin...." 

I liked the song when I first heard Linda 
Ronstadts's version, but as with all her work, the 
message was In the honeyed smoothness In her voice. 
Things would be all right if you just had Linda at your 
side. Their version, like the Dead's "Truckin," can of 
course be cheapened into cool nod-out. But, like 
the Dead song at Its best, the persistence and mile 
after mile survival can be applied to far more than 16 - 
wheelers . Roads have always been frontiers; these, 
given uncertain destinations, are imperatives for 
, keeping on. 

There's another break before "Feat's Don't Fail 
Me Now," then Phoebe Snow joins George In a 
variant of the old Rhythm & Blues cutting songs. Like 
the women of that tradition, she holds her ground, 
seeing who can go longest and deepest, trading shot 
for shot til the concert's end. Both musicians and 
audience have lived too much to rest on millennial 
hope, but they haven't completely rel inquished it 
either. We all can use the music to go a little further. 

— Paul Loeb 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


MEMBERS NEEDED: N.C. People's Alliance, a 
state-wide citizen's group for social and economic 
justice. Write: Box 3053, Durham, NC27705. 

War Resisters League/Southeast offers workshops 
on several topics including disarmament, feminism, 
nonviolence history and theory. For more informa¬ 
tion and a sample copy of our newsletter, contact 
WRL/SE, 108 Purefoy Rd , Chapel Hill, NC27514, 
(919)967-7244. 

Some of us did survive the sixties! There are thou¬ 
sands of us in the Fellowship of Reconciliation who 
continue to work for a just and peaceful world. Join 
us! Writeto: Fellowshipof Reconciliation, Box 
271-W, Nyack, NY 10960. 

The Fatted Sprout is Movement for a New Society's 
alternative food service with a conscience. We can 
provide low cost, individually tailored vegetarian 
food for organizations from 25 to 3000. Contact us if 
we can help you with food issues or service for your 
group: 906S. 49th St., Phila., PA 19143 (215) 726- 
0743. 


PUBLICATIONS 


WIN'S Special Double Issue on Health Care with 
articles by Ron Ddl ums ^Claudia Dreifus^ and' 
others on occupational saTety and health, women's 
health, rural medical alternatives and more. Order 
now in bulk for distribution to friends and co¬ 
workers. $1 .(X)each for 1-9 copies, 40jf each for ten 
or more plus 20% p)ostage. Sendordersto: WIN, 503 
Atlantic Ave , Brooklyn, NY 11217. 


1970 Ford.van — standard excellent running 
condition, newtires, bed, louvered windows. $1100. 
(212) 691-9339 mornings. 

PEOPLE'S ENERGY—A No Nukes/Sane Energy 
1979 Calendar . 14 exciting, original six-color art¬ 
works by movement artists illustrating such topics 
as: Waste, Seabrook, Disarmament, Appropriate 
Technology, Energy Economics. People's Energy is 
also: an educational & outreach tool; an organizing 
and solidarity-building resource; a fun fundraiser! 
Orders placed by 10//78—50% discount, 40% after 
10/1, 35% to profit businesses; all orders prepaid 
please. $3.50retail, $4 individual mailorders. Syra¬ 
cuse Peace Council, 924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, NY 
13203(315)472-5478. 

"Nice Clean Bombs!" Graphic postcards, lOfor 
$1.25 postpaid. "The Fruits of Nukes—Adam & Eve 
T-shirts, $3.75, add $1 for color (specify) & p>ostage 
oi93^. The Flats Workshop, PO ^x 13, Kingston, 

Rl 02881. 

SERVICES 


The Brandywine Peace Community and Alternative 
Fund is a nonviolent resistance community (both 
live-in and extended). We are working for peace, 
disarmament, and a changeof values and priorities 
away from war and its preparation to an emphasis on 
peace, social justice, and people's needs. 

Brandywine sponsors educational programs, ac¬ 
tion campaigns, and public demonstrations in order 
to highlight the moral, political, and economic im¬ 
perative of disarmament. Additionally the group is 
making a positive statement with Its alternative 
fund. This fund, comprised of refused war taxes, 
personal savings, and group deposits, makes 
interest-free loans to social change and service 
groups (primarily in Delaware and Chester Coun¬ 
ties, PA.) Contact: Brandywine Peace Community 
and Alternative Fund, 51 Barren Rd., Media, PA 
19063. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Prospective law school graduate seeks full-time 
movement work. Experience: organizing, publish¬ 
ing, fundraising. Interests: feminist, health, labor, 
peace conversion. Contact: Cary Mitchell, 10 Brook- 
side Avenue, New Brunswick, NJ 08901. (201) 
249-7671. 


out of its national off ice In Philadelphia. The job in¬ 
volves working with the Financial Task Forceof MFS 
to raise a $100,000 budget. Experience with indi¬ 
vidual solicitation and foundation fund-raising is 
desirable. Pay is subsistence-level movement 
wages. MFS, 1213 Race St., Philadelphia, PA 19107. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZER WANTED. United 
Neighborhoods In Community Organizing (UNICO) 
is seeking an experienced community organizer. 
UNICO will be working with the low-income and 
Spanish-speaking community on issues affecting 
residents of Las Vegas. Two years of organizing ex¬ 
perience required. Knowledgeof Spanish preferred. 
Salary open. Call Ed Dunn, 647-3610or 648-2798, or 
send resume to UNICO, 704 McWilliams, Las 
Vegas, NV 89106. 

Missouri Citizens Action (MCA), a utility/energy 
action organization, has jobopenings for a Staff 
Director and a Canvass Coordinator. MCA operates 
an organizing and fundraising door-to-door canvass 
that is based in St. Louis, and has a small Mid- 
Missouri office In Columbia. For more information, 
contact Bob Zeffert, MCA, 393 N. Euclid, Suite 32, 
St. Louis, MO63108. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZERS needed for a peace 
and social justice center. Must demonstrate a prior 
and continued commitment to radical social change. 
Subsistence salary, plus medical benefits. One year 
commitment. Third World, women and gay people 
are encouraged to apply. Contact: Michael Stoops, 
Portland Military and Veterans Counseling Center, 
633 SW Montgomery St., Portland, OR97201 (503) 
224-9307. 


PRISONERS 


These prisoners have written to WIN requesting 
contact with the "outside," hoping you can give 
them more than a celt and a number. Some of them 
are In the "hole," many are politically aware, all of 
them are WIN readers. Take a few minutes—write 
to a prisoner. 

Kenneth EuferOliveri, #135750, P.O. Box 779, Mar¬ 
quette, Ml 49855 

Reginald Moore, #141-334, P.O. Box 45699, Lucas- 
ville,OH 45699 


THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articles on the theory and practice of nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accounts of 
the successes and problems of contemporary non¬ 
violence. Articles and pamphlets by Camus, 

Gandhi, Gene Sharp, Barbara Deming, Mark 
Morris, George Lakey and the WIN double issue on 
Seabrook are to be found and much more as well. 
Send $2.50 per study kit to WRL/West, 1360 
'Howard St , San Francisco, CA 94103. Special rates 
are available for bulk orders, so order them for your 
study group, teach-in, or classroom. 

Kansas City Nonviolent Studies Institute Book Store 
closed it's doors last year. However, there are still 
lots of good books and pamphlets available at unbe¬ 
lievable savings of 50% to 75% off list price. Send 
50e!for a book list to Robert Calvert, 3144 Hardesty 
Drive #1-C, Kansas City, Missouri 64128. 

The Continental Walk Book reduced to $2.50 for 
limited time only! Checks should be made payable to 
"Continental Walk." WRL, 339 Lafayette, New 
York, NY 10012. 

BEYOND SIMPLE LIVING by Shakertown Pledge 
Group, calls for focus transformation from personal 
concern to radical social action. $1.65 (postpaid) 
from MNS, 4722 Baltimore Ave., Box W, Philadel¬ 
phia, PA 19143. 

Lucy Parsons, American Revolutionary ($3.95), The 
Pullman Strike ($2.95); The Autobiography of 
Mother jones ($3.50); many other labor, feminist 
history books. Orders, list: Charles Kerr Publishing, 
Box 914, Chicago 60690. 


PRODUCTS 


"No Nukes Disposal" buttons with mesa and New 
Mexico blue sky and sun—25^! each from Citizens 
Against Nuclear Threats, 106 Girard SE, Rm 121C, 
Albuquerque, NM 87106. 


Activist/Educator/Organizer: Buffalo area, CALC- 
related peace group seeks 2nd staff person to coordi¬ 
nate program son disarmament, anti-nuke, human 
rights and hunger issues. Immediateopening. Sub¬ 
sistence pay. Send resume to: Western New York 
Peace Center, 440 LeRoy Ave., Buffalo, NY 14215. 
Phone: (716) 833-0213, after 5 pm 833-3175. 

Two experienced community organizers wanted to 
develop utility action groups. Experience in com¬ 
munityorganizing and familiarity with utility issues 
required. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Positions avail able Oc tober. 1978. Apply to: Execu¬ 
tive Director, RECAP, Inc., 34 South St., Middle- 
town, NY 10940. 

Movement fund-raiser wanted. The Mobilization for 
Survival is looking for a full-time fund-raiser to work 


HELP 


Would like to correspond with peopje working with 
and/or for people in the inner cities; rural poverty 
areas. Writeto: Jo Ann, Missionaries of Mercy, Box 
143, Ocean Grove, NJ 07756. 

Peace Is Our Profession: War Protest Poems... War 

protest in poems and short prose by soldiers, war 
veterans and civilians who refused to be soldiers, 
from the Indochina War (and before) and in its wake: 
a sort of reader of revolt to hand the next generation 
being wooed into uniform. Please send material (in¬ 
cluding art work) with SASE to J an Barry, 75 Gates 
Ave., Montclair, NJ 07042. 

Rights for Animals! Save Animals from Laboratory . 
Torture. United Action for Animals, Inc. 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York, NY 10017. 
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GAME 


You are an alcoholic, finally the big 
Decision Point. What do you do? 
Well, pick up the die and roll. If it’s 
an even number, you are on the road 
to recovery. You rolled a six? Uh-oh 
.. . you’ve been Hiding Bottles. Your 
"'Stinking Thinking” card reads, 
“You need a drink to face your 
mother-in-law. Go to HIC.” My 
turn. I i^olled a three. “Fell while 
drunk. Take a hospital card.” It says: 
“Sneak in a bottle. Go back two 
spaces.” $4.95 each, 10/$39.50. 
ALSO— 

DRUG SURVIVAL NEWS 
$4.00 per year, 2 years $7.50; 

$4.50 per year Canada & Mexico 
$5.00 other foreigh countries. 


TO: DO IT NOW FOUNDATION 
P.O.Box 5115 
Phoenix, AZ 85010 


^‘Profits, Privilege and People’s Health” 


Order More Today 

Your family doctor should have a 
copy in her or his waiting room. So 
should your dentist...and don’t forget 
to order an armload for your fellow 
patients if you’re planning a long (or 
even just a short) stint m the hospi¬ 
tal. WIN’s special double issue on 
health care is available in bulk to 
pass along to your colleagues at work, 
to distribute to neighborhood centers 
and family planning clinics, or to use 
in your classes or study group. Order 
today! 

Bulk rate is 40d each for quantities 
of 10 or more. Add 20% for postage. 
For under 10 copies the cost is $1 a- 
piece. 

Send to: WIN Magazine/503 Atlantic 
Ave/Brooklyn, NY 11217 
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A WIN Special 



WHILE THERE IS A SOUL IN 
PRISON 

One desk calendar is both practical and idealistic: the War Resisters 
League calendar. Measuring 5Vi" by 8%”, it has a page for each 
week and is handsomely produced with many striking illustrations. Its 
spiral binding enables it to lie flat. 

But much more important is its text, which is written by Martin 
Luther King, Robert Lowell, Judith Malina, Dave Dellinger, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Emma Goldman—all prisoners at one time in their lives. 
The "ordinary” prisoners are here too, speaking to us no longer as 
numbers but as coherent beings. Reminding us that prison itself is a 
crime. 

Handsome, practical, moving and more. The 25th annual WRL 
calendar includes listings of peace organizations and periodicals, im¬ 
portant dates in the history of the movement for social change, and a 
prison reading list. 

This is a meaningful 1979 calendar for you and an important gift 
for your friends. 

Please send me_^calendars, at $3.50 each (or $13 for four copies). 

Enclosed is$_ 

Name___ 

Address._ 

City__State/Zip_^_ 

War Resisters League/339 Lafayette St./New York, NY 10012 
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Try ft on. 


See if it stiii fits. 



. underfunded job and human needs 
programs. We’re making sure that 
U.S. aid supports h-'n^ar, no' 

oppression. We’re working to pull American 
soldiers out of Korea, and other outposts 
of an outdated interventionist foreign 
policy. We’re working for majority rule and 
authentic self-determination in South Africa. 

And we’re working to help the people of Indochina 
with reconstruction aid. 

Give Peace A Fighting Chance. 


The Peace Movement 
Didn't End with the war. 

Because American Militarism didn't end 
with the war either. Around the world, 

U.S. armaments and money are still 
propping up dictatorships. And at home, 
the Pentagon squanders more of our tax 
dollars than ever on costly boondoggles 
like the M-X missile system. Military spending 
each year robs America of jobs and urgently 
needed social programs. 


The Peace Movement, Continued. 

Since the end of the war, the Coalition for a New 
Foreign and Military Policy has played a leading role 
in the movement to take America’s future out of the 
hands of generals and aerospace corporations and 
put it back in the hands of the people,where it 
belongs. 


Ending the war in Indochina took the energy and 
commitment of millions-of Americans. Building a new 
foreign policy will take the same commitment, and more. 

That’s where you fit in. If you’re like us, you still want to 
put your energy and experience to work where they’re 
needed. And where they’ll be effective. The Coalition for 
a New Foreign and Military Policy. Try us on. 


The Coalition coordinates the Capitol Hill lobbying of 
dozens of religious, peace, labor, and social justice 
organizations. We monitor key legislation and alert our 
nationwide activist network to the latest developments. 
We research the issues and distribute the results. And 
we help local activists tie their work into a coordinated 
national strategy. 

Our Work's Paying Off. 

We helped scuttle the B-1 Bomber. We cut back military 
aid to dictatorships in Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, and 
the Philippines. And now we’re challenging the very 
Touridation of militarism — distorted budget priorities 
that put the Pentagon ahead of our communities, our 
jobs, and our environment. 

We re working to end the arms race, and to transter 
federal spending from unnecessary military programs to 


Join the Coalition Network. 


Coalition for a New Foreign and Military Policy 
1^0 Maryland Avenue. NE 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

□ It still fits. Sign me up for the Coalitions network and 
send me regular Action Alerts on key legislation. 
Action Guides on the issues and resources for local 
organizing work. Here's $10 for one year of Coalition 
materials. 

□ Tell me more about the Coalition and how I can get 
involved. Here's a dollar for my information packet. 


Name 


Address 

City 

State Zip 

Phone ( ) 


• The following organizations are members of the Coalition: American Friends Service Committee • Americans for Democratic Action • Argentine Comimssion for Human 
Rights • Business Executives Move for New National Priorities • Center for International Policy • Chile Legislative Center • Church of the Brethren. Washington Office • 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) Department of Church in Society • Clergy and Laity Concerned • Episcopal Peace Fellowship • Friends Corpmittee on National 
Legislation • FRIENDSHIPMENT • Friends of the Filipino People • International Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's Union • Inter-University Committee to Stop 
Funding War and Militarism • Jesuit Conference, Office of Social Ministries • Mennonite Central Committee. Peace Section. USA • National Association of Social 
Workers • National Center to Slash Military Spending r National Council of Churches • National Federation of Priests’Councils. USA • Network * Northern Ohio Protect 
on National Priorities • SANE ■ TAPOL * Union of American Hebrew Congregations • Unitarian Universalist Association • United Church of Christ. Board for Homeland 
Ministries • United Church of Christ. Office for Church in Society • United Methodist Church, Board of Church and Society, Division of World Peace • United Methodist 
Church. Board of Global Ministries. Womens Division • United Presbyterian Church, USA, Washington Office • Washington Office on Africa • Washington Office on 
Latin America • Womens International League for Peace and Freedom • Women Strike for Peace • World Federalists Association. 


Produced by Public Media Center, San Francisco. 









